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("Lord, do me vengeance for my son who is slain, 
whereby my heart is pierced." He: "Now wait 
until I return." And she, like a person in whom 
grief is urgent: "My Lord, but if thou dost not 
return?") 

These verses are in the tenth canto of Purgatorio. 
And there is in the fifteenth canto a dialogue very 
similar to the preceding one.' In a temple, which is 
the Syntagogue, are assembled the Judaic doctors 
and Jesus is among them. Suddenly a woman 
enters, who is Mary in search of her son: 

Ed mia donna in su I'entrar con atto 
dolce di madre dicer "Figlino mio, 
perche" hai tu cost verso noi fatto? 
ecco dolente, lo tuo padre ed io 
ti cercavano " 

(and my lady within the entrance with the tender 
attitude of a mother, saying: "My son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I 
sought thee sorrowing. . . .") 

I could multiply the examples, citing the answer 
of Pisistrato's wife, the stoning of St. Stephen and 
other episodes, if these verses that I have tran- 
scribed were not quite enough to make one under- 
stand the moving simplicity of these poetical repre- 
sentations. 

Of the same essence and the same simplicity are 
the representations in Giotto's paintings. Nothing 
useless, nothing superfluous ever, but all the parts, 
all the gestures, all the movements destined to con- 
centrate the attention toward the point where the 
sentiment or the passion should be most visible and 
most eloquent. And then something new, which had 
not been in the painting of the preceding centuries 
— the entire man, not only in his mortal frame, but 
in gesture and physiognomy expresses the hope, 
the doubt, the anxiety, the terror, the desperation, 
the peace, the ecstasy, all the moments in short, and 
all the sensations of his soul. 

This is the new word pronounced by Giotto in the 
world of painting, helped into being by the simplicity 
of the means necessary to his powers. A poor critic 
in truth is he who still persists in seeing nothing 
in the art of Giotto but an attempt to approach that 
"real" forgotten by the painters of the preceding 
centuries who, even while praising the good execu- 
tion of many figures close enough to visible and 
tangible truth, still find his drawing crude and his 
perspective erroneous. Try' to correct according to 
your realism the frescoes of Assisi, Padua, Florence, 
and you have destroyed the eternal character and 
the profound idea of Giotto. That which you call 
an error is nothing if not a means of expression; 
and who looks at a work of art is always mistaken 
when instead of searching for the idea which it 
represents and isolating himself in its contempla- 
tion, he confines himself stupidly to observing the 
details. The details never have any importance in 
themselves, except as they wait on the expression of 
the idea; and who sees not the idea, is blind before 
a painting, and as he does not see the life of the 
whole, neither does he see the life of the parts. 
Here is an example to prove what I mean. 

In the third row of the frescoes in the Arena 
chapel at Padua is represented, with other stories, 
Jesus rising to heaven among the blessed. Jesus is 
in the center, clothed in white against the blue. At 
the sides, in two flying companies, the blessed ones 
contemplate him with rapture, arms raised and 



hands joined in an attitude of felicity in prayer. In 
proportion to the head and body, these arms and 
hands are really stumps, and no critic would look 
at them without smiling. And yet Giotto himself 
wished them to be there in order to express his 
dream. He is in heaven, among transfigured beings 
who have, if any, but a very faint remembrance of 
the sons of Adam. Their arms are no longer made 
of bones and muscles as are our own, and no longer 
serve that which in the world nature had destined 
them for : they have become gestures of imploration 
in admirable harmony with the faces which express 
peace and beatitude. This is Giotto; beside the 
representation of ecstasy, the expression of the most 
fugitive sentiments of the human soul and of nature 
newly contemplated with love as by St. Francis of 
Assisi; beside faith and prayer he expresses with 
the simple forms of his art the anecdote and the 
humor of a true citizen of the good old time. 



A SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

Under the direction of Mr. Nathan F. Barrett a 
school in landscape architecture is carried on at his 
residence in Rochelle Park, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Readers of The Art World may recall some reminis- 
cences given by Mr. Barrett in the December number 
and the ingenious system he has carried out in 
making the most of his acreage and the basement of 
his house. It is here that students of landscape 
architecture work; special features have been intro- 
duced for the summer season, such as lectures on art 
for Saturday afternoons to which the public will be 
admitted, the lecturers being persons of note in their 
several lines of work. Mr. Barrett is one of the 
oldest if not the senior practitioner of the noble art 
of landscape modeling; he laid out Pullman City, 
Chevy Chase near Washington and other places ; he 
is a member of the Palisades Park Commission. 



THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION AT KNOEDLER'S 

The tenth annual exhibition of paintings by 
American artists at the Knoedler Galleries, New 
York, has been open since June 10th. 

The collection of pictures as a whole is a credit 
to American artists and the Knoedler Gallery. 

There is a marked individuality throughout the 
exhibition without any extravagant "individualism" 
— except in one picture. It is another signal proof 
that every man with true artistic power, even if he 
is hot a colossal genius, will be "individual" and 
different from all of his fellows — if he will only for- 
get all idiotic art "isms" and "theories" and be sin- 
cere and try and create a really beautiful thing 
instead of straining for the merely "sensational." 

It is much more certain that a true artist (not a 
hod-carrier lost in the world of art) will create a 
sensation by rousing the emotions, the enthusiasms 
and love of the public — by creating a work of 
striking beauty, than he will by fabricating a work 
of striking ugliness, however much the over-bored 
even degenerate portion of the public may find in it 
amusing relief from blase ennui. For the diseased 
degenerate minority comes and goes — being forced 
out by the masters— while the healthy and sane 



